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yOLUME II. 


Written for the Bouquet. 
THE STREAM OF TIME. 


What is Time? ’Tis a river of mighty expanse, 
Filled with troubles and every commotion— 
That is sweeping along with a merciless glance 

To Eternity’s shoreless Ccean. 


And Life is the bark that is gliding adown 
This billowy * wreck-covered river ;’ 

And the voyager sighs, but in vain, to return, 
For the current sweeps onward, and ever. 


And drear are the tempests, and dark is the night, 
Though hope whispers fondly of morning; 

But whirlpools and quicksands yawn dark on his sight, 
And he sighs for the morning’s returning. 


And onward we fly, as on wings of the wind, 
Like the withering, gale-driven blossom— 
Till we enter Death’s channel, we leave Time behind— 
And float on Eternity’s bosom. 
C. W. E. 
Hartford, March 6, 1833. 





THE OUTLAW OF THE PINES, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY A. H. SMiTH.- 


jx the autumn and winter of 1776, the people of New 
Jersey, experienced their share of the miseries of civil 
vat. During no period of the Revolutionary contest, 
did the regulars of the royal service, so shamefully 
wansgress the laws of humanity, or the rules of civil- 
ved warfare ; as when on their march through the Jer- 
ys, boasting of their conquest over the ‘ Rebels,’ 
asalready achieved, they drove before them the dis- 
spirited and tentless army of the Colonies. But horri- 


. . +) : 
ileas were the outrages committed by the chivalry of | Saroni's of modern romance, but their courage and 


britain, upon helpless women and superannuated men, 
they were followed by an effect, eminently servicea- 
tleto the good cause. Another and more patriotic 
spirit was roused in the bosoms of the hitherto peace- 
ful and indifferent inhabitants. While the victori- 
ous army occupied the country, almost without the 
shadow of open opposition, and its commander was 
waking his arrangements for the future government of 
‘he Colony, that spirit was busily at work, gathering 
fresh vigor from every new instance of brutality. 
Silently, but resolutely the militia was organized, 
and prepared for insurrection at the proper moment. 


The victories of Trenton and Princeton, were receiv- | 


al as the signals for action. The enemy, forced to 
retire from New Brunswick, found himself at every 
sep of his retreat watched, opposed, and pursued by 
the maddened yeomanry of New Jersey. From this 
ime forth, the militia of that Colony redeemed its 
character, and, under their favorite leader, General 
Maxwell, did good service. They never forgot or 
‘orgave the oppression of the oppressor, and needed 
i other incentive to bring them into the field—thus 
aching the invaders a lesson, which they might at 
ss cost, have learned from history, that to retain 
tie obedience of a people, their affections must be 
*eured, by kind and equitable treatment. 

Atthe period of my story, the royal army was in al- 
host peaceful possession of the Jerseys, from Burling- 
‘nto New York. Washington, with the remnant of 
ig disbanding army, had retired over the Delaware. 
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| Earl Cornwallis, in rather premature contempt of his | late hour, some unusual event. Beside a table on 
! enemy, talked of ‘keeping the King’s peace in New| which lay the relinquished books, and needle-work of 
} Jersey, with a Corporal’s guard,’ and had disposed of | the company, sat a handsome old man of about sixty, 
|| his troops, with more regard to their comfort than| whose ruddy complexion, clear eye and erect form, 
| security, for the winter, in Burlington, Bordertown, | bore evidence to an active spirit, and unbroken con- 
| Trenton, &c., till spring should enable him to prose- | stitution. Though his dress strictly accorded a phy- 
|| cute and complete his conquests. It was late in De- | Siognomist would have doubted his adherance in all 
| cember ; the cold for the season, was unusually se- | things, to the rules of his sect ; and a patriot would 
, vere, and the troops rarely stirred from their quarters | have regretted to see the strength that frame ex- 
_ to visit the interior. This respite would have been | hibited, devoted to the tillage rather than the defence 
| refreshing to the harrassed inhabitants, had not the || of the soil. In truth, Nathaniel, or as he was gener- 
withdrawal of the regular soldiery left too free scope || ally called, Nathan Collins, had been disowned by the 
|| for the more desperate followers of King George, or meeting for divers irregularities since the commence- 
| for others who usurped his authority, as a pretence | ment of the contest, savoring too much of the ‘ world’s 
|| for the most disgusting violence, and oftentimes mur- || ways ;’ and especially for encouraging his two sons 
der. Of the latter class, the most terrible, and still | to join the army. Though ‘dealt with’ after their 
remembered in the traditions of the country, was one | fashion, and proud rather than convinced of his mis- 
Facan, the leader of about twenty ruffians—whose per- | deeds, Nathan retained the dress, manners and opin- 
fect insensibility to the ordinary fears and feelings of || ions in which he had been educated, and upon all oc- 
humanity, made him the fit chief of such a brother- || casions, exhibited a most jealous regard for the princi- 
hood. If nature ever produced a perfect wretch, || ples and character of the Society, when assailed by 
'| without a single redeeming trait in his character, Fa- || those whom it rather complacently terms ‘ world’s 
‘;gan was he. There was no interesting romance || people,’ as distinguished by that ‘singularly gifted 
\ about his motive or his deeds. For the pleasure of | , handful, who obey the discipline of Friends.’ It was 
my readers and the success of my tale, I wish there | in expectation of the return of these young men from 
had been. But alas ! he was actuated by a poetic ha- 1 the army, whence they were expected to be dischar- 
|| tred to the race, goaded by no undeserved contumely. '| ged for the winter, that the family waited at the un- 
|| He simply robbed for gain, and murdered to conceal || usual and ominous hour, above recorded. In order to 
I the robbery. Tradition, which loves to dwell upon || avoid the notice of the Hessians at Trenton, they had 
the honesty of thieves and the generosity of outlaws, || chosen the night to cross the river, and had been ex- 
| has handed down no deed of his to relieve the black- || pected at least an hour before. The other ‘friends’ were 


ness of his name ; and history assures, that he pos- || females. Hannah Collins, Nathan’s companion, was 
|| sessed no quality in common with Corsairs and Mas- |a fine looking portly old—lady, we should say were, 


|it not strictly against the disipline—for lady she was. 
Though we must, lest offence should come, designate 


i pine barrens of New Jersey, and they thence receiv- || Friend Hannah as an old woman. Rachel—no mat- 
‘ed the title of the Pine-Robbers, from the people of ! 


= aeonging hoe for her other name—was in her fortieth year, and 
‘this country. Multiplied instances of violence upon || stood in about that degree of relationship to the fami- 


/ women, and even mere children, who fell into their |} Jy, She was prim, complacent, kind-hearted and 
| power, had rendered them the terror of all classes, | single, and now on a visit to ‘Cousin Hannah.’ 
' sexes, and ages. Still in consequence of the unhap- || 
1 py state of the country, overrun without being pro- | 
'|tected by the English army, they uniformly escaped 
'}the punishment due to their crimes. The whigs 
| charged their doings to the credit of the tories and | 
‘| refugees ; but the calumny was undeserved. The | 
‘robbers were against both and favored neither. They 
‘| plundered a tory, in the name of Congress and the 
, Continent, and were true ‘liegemen to the Crown,’ 
| when an unfortunate whig chanced within their pow- 
ier. The period of my tale was admirably calculated 
for their operations and industriously improved. 
|| [must now introduce my reader into the interior of 
a farm-house, not many miles from Trenton, upon 
| the high road leading to Bordertown, and within view 
|| of the Delaware. The appearance of things denoted 
} comfort and ease, if not wealth. Before an enormous 
|| hearth, upon which burned the remnant of a mighty 
| fire sat four individuals. The clock—I do not wish to 
create unneccessary uneasiness—but the clock had 


just told one. The dress of the party, indicated their through two or three pines, which stood near the 
connexion with that peculiarsociety, ‘by the world call- || pouse. The former was discoursing of some meeting, 
ed Quakers.’ Contrary to their usual habits of indus- || at which she had been present. 


try the were unemployed, and evidently waiting at that ‘T hope nothing has happened to the boys,’ inter- 





| 
their guilt. The hiding-place of the band was in the | 
| 


Amy, 
Nathan’s daughter, completed the party now assem- 
bled, and was an animated specimen of that very in- 
teresting, michieveous and simple-hearted class of 
young women, who dress plainly—when they cannot 
help it—and marry out of meeting, when they please, 
whether ‘friends consent’ or not. She was clad in 
strict conformity to the Jetter of the law ; there was 
no forbidden color, or unlawful garment, but so as to in- 
| fringe its spirit as far as she dare, by a certain name. 
jess arrangement of the materials, showing to great 
advantage a perfect figure and most winning face, for 
quaker girls are but mortal women after all. 

Amy and her father sat in silence, watching with 
great apparent anxiety, the progress of the fire. 
The two elder ladies were in conyersation which, how 
ever was principally carried on by Cousin Rachel, and 
not seem particularly to interest the mother, whose at- 
tention was frequently attracted by the tread of passen- 
gers on the road, or by the wind, which sounded like 
human voices in the distance, as it gently moaned 
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rupted the father, rising from his seat and walking to | ‘ But why may not the prisoner too ! 
a window, which looked towards the river. ‘Pshaw ! he’s nothing but a deserter. 
‘ Perhaps, father, they have failed to cross the riv- || will be good for him.’ | 
er,’ said Amy, ‘it was choked with ice at sundown.’ || ‘I must say,’ quoth Nathan, ‘ exercised,’ as he af- 
‘The boys would not mind that—surely those la- | terwards owned past endurance, ‘thy conduct neither | 
zy Hessians have not ventured out this cold night.’ | becomes thy nature as a man, or thy calling, which | 
‘Something may have made their stay necessary, || should teach thee more feeling—I’ll take the poor fel- | 
if it be true that the army has almost all deserted, | low something to eat, myself.’ 
they cannot be spared, and would not wish to be.’ | The old man had reached the door on his merciful 
‘I hope not ; but I don’t believe it ; its an English r errand, meaning it is true to satisfy his curiosity at | 
falsehood intended to discourage us.’ the same time, wher: he who had acted as leader of 
‘Indeed, Nathan, I fear it is true, more particular- ‘| the party, sprang from his chair, ané placed his hand 
ly by what is reported of their suffering state,’ said | on his host’s back.—t Stand back——back, I say’—and 
Hannah. ‘| then in a cooler air—‘ and mind your own business, if 
‘Does thee ? then I have it on my mind to follow || you are a quaker.’ 
the boys, what dost think, Hannah? and show them || There was a momentary struggle in Nathan’s mind, 
how an old quaker can fight, they say the young ones | whether to knock the fellow down, as from appearan- 
ces he easily might, or to yield in obedience to his 
principles. ‘It was strongly on his mind,’ he con- | 





The cold | 








do pretty well.’ 

‘Oh Nathan, how thee talks.’ 

Iam in earnest, Hannah! If I were sure Fagan || fessed, to pursue the former course ; but prudence 
would not pay you a visit in my absence.’ |, conquered, and he quietly withdrew to the upper end 

Footsteps were heard advancing up the avenue from || of the apartment, where his men lounged on a bench, 
the road. | apparently half asleep, and indistinctly visible in the | 

‘There they are at last,’ eagerly exclaimed Amy. || light of the fire and one small candle, which burned | 

‘ Let me see,’ said Nathan, as with the placid man- '|near the strangers. In the interim, the old cook had 
ner, characteristic of a Friend, he moved to a win- been summoned, and had arranged some cold provis- | 
dow which commanded a view of the kitchen door, at | ions onthe table. ‘Old Annie,’ as she was universal- 
which a knocking had commenced. He could distin- | ly called, must be introduced in form. She was the 
guish six men, armed and equipped like militia men, | child of Indian and mulatto parenis, but possessed none 
and another, whose pinioned arms proclaimed hima | of the features of her darker relation, except a capa- 
prisoner. His sons were not of the party ; and as the | cious mouth, and lips to match. She refused to as- 
persons of the strangers were unknown, and the guise | sociate with either negroes or Indians, considering 
of militia men often assumed by Fagan, our friend | herself as belonging to neither, and indulging a sove- 
was not ‘easy in his mind how toact.’ His first idea’ reign contempt for both. Her favorite term of re- | 
was to feign deafness, but a second knock, ‘oud | proach was ‘ Injin’, and ‘ Nigger,’ and when they || 
enough to wake all but the dead, changed his inten- failed separately to express her feelings, she put the 
tion—he raised the window and hailed the men: | two together, a compliment always paid the Hessians, | 

‘Friends, what’s your will ?” | when she had occasion to mention them. A party of 

‘ A little refreshment of fire and food, if you please ; | these marauders had, on a visit to her master’s house | 
we have been far on duty, and are half frozen and stolen her fall’s store of sausages; thenceforth she | 
|| vowed eternal enmity to the race, a vow she never 

‘We don’t entertain them who go to war.’ || forgot to the day of her death. 

«Yes, but you will not refuse a little refreshment to,, The strangers ate their repast, showing any thing 
poor fellows like us, this cold night; This would be | but confidence in their entertainer, and ate, each man 
as much against the principle of your society as|/ with his gun resting on his shoulder. During the 
war.’ | whole meal, lie who called himself their captain, was | 

‘Thee’s from Trenton ?” ; | uneasy and restless. For some time he appeared to | 

‘No, [ thank you; Nathan Collins is too well | be engaged in a very close scrutiny of the household, | 
known as a friend to the country, an honest man to | who occupied the other end of the kitchen—a scruti- | 
| 


quite starved.’ 


aid a refugee—we know that.’ '/ny which, owing to the darkness, could not yield him 
‘Soap the old fox well,’ whispered one of the | much satisfaction. He then whispered anxiously and 

’ ° . . . 
band. || angrily with his men, who answered in a dogged ob 

: Come friend make haste and let us in, we are al- | stinate fashion, that evidently displeased him ; till 
most famished, and have far to go before sunrise, oF || finally rising from his seat, he bade them follow, and 
we may change places with our prisoner here, before | scarcely taking time to thank Nathan for his food and 

’ 
sunset. oa || fire, passed out of the door and made hastily from the || 

‘ But what does the party here, this side the river, | house. | 
right under the Hessians’ nose, if- 4 i| «Well, now, that beats me!’ said Elnathan, as he || 

‘ Oh, we are minute men, sent from within, by) and his comrades looked at each other in astonish- || 
Captain Smallcress, to seize this deserter—don’t you ment, at the abrupt departure and singular conduct of || 
mean to let us in?” \| their suests. 

Nathan closed the window and said--‘I don’t, «That was a queer lark, any how !’ responded John, | 
know what to make of these men—Amy call the boys ; '! eit beats all natur !’ | 
tell them make haste and bring their guns, but keep «The Injine,’ said Ann, ‘if that is not Fagan or | 
them out of sight, where they will be handy.’ | some of his gang, never trust me !—why did you not | 

As the command was obeyed, and the three young give ’erm a shot, the tarnal thieves ” 
men, labourers on the farm, appeared, and placed || But our household troops were too glaé to getrid of, 
their guns behind the inner, their master unbolted the || their visitors, to interrupt their retreat. The house | 
outer door —— five of the armed men— ‘was secured again and the men had thrown them. | 

Ce Fe | \| 
the ord “ a ee captors remaining with- || selves down before the fire, and some of them were || 
out. : at = ih t this unnecessary of so cold || already asleep, when another knock at the same | 
a night, anda little suspicious | door, brought them as one man to their fect. On| 
—‘ Will not thy companions enter also.’ | 


sn i opening the door, a laborer attached to a neighboring || 
No—thank you ; he guards the prisoner.’ farm, presented himself, breathless from haste and al.| 














| the man whom the pretended militia men had 


a 


most dead with fear. When he so far recovered hj 
speech as to be able to tell his story, he proved to . 
with them as a prisoner, and his captors — 
than Fagan and a portion of his band. They had that 
night robbed five different houses before they attempt 
edour friend’s. Aware that his sons were from hae, 


|| they expected tofindthe old man unsupported, but hay. 


ing gained admission intothe house, they were surpri. 
sed at the appearance of the three additional men, Fa. 
gan, however, was bent upon completing their enter. 
prise, in spite of all opposition ; but his followers ob. 
stinately refused. At the foot of the avenue, a bitter 
quarrel ensued, and mutual recrimination, Fagan tax. 


ing his men with cowardice. But the fear of pursuit — 


silenced them at length. The next question was 
, 


|how to dispose of their prisoner, whom they had 
| seized in one of their ‘ affairs,’ and for want of some — 


means of securing him, brought with them, Fagan 
+] 


| 
/as the shortest way, proposed, as he had before, to 
cut his throat ; but the proposal was overruled as up. 
| necessary. 


He was unbound, and upon his solemn 
promise to return, without giving the alarm, to his 
own home, one of the band returned him his silyer 


buckles and a little money they had abstracted from © 

In consideration whereof he made to the 

/nearest house and gave the alarm, impelled by instinct | 
more than any thing else—being fairly frightened out | 


his chest. 


of the higher faculties of a reasonable being. 


The above relation was interrupted by an explosion | 
of fire arms, which broke suddenly upon the clear, 

frosty night, and startled even Nathan. Another and | 
another followed before a word was uttered. 


‘What can that be? It must be at Trenton.’ 


‘By jingo,’ exclaimed Elnathan, forgetting in his | 
‘excitement, that his master was present, ‘if I don’t | 


believe our men ain’t giving the Hessians a salute 


| this morning, with ball catrages—there it goes again! 


[ say, John, it’s a piert scrimmage.’ 

In his own anxiety, Nathan forgot to correct his 
servant’s profanity. ‘It must be—but how they got 
over through the ice without wings—’ 

‘No matter zackly how, marster, its them. I'll 


| warrant ; them’s hard plums for a Christmas pudden, 
(ha! ha! they get it this morning, them tarnation 


Hessian niggers !’ 

‘Ann, thee’ll never forgive the Hessians, thy sau- 
sages and pork.’ 

‘ Forgive—not I. All my nice sassages, and buck- 
wheat cakes, ready buttered—and all for them ’are 
yaller varments. 

The firing hay ing continued some minutes, though 


| less in volleys than at first, gradually ceased, and all 


was quiet, as if nothing had happened to disturb the 
deathlike stillness of night. Yet in that brief half 


| hour, the fate of a continent was decided—the almost 


desperate cause of the colonies was retrieved—the 
tide of misfortune was turned back upon the foe—t 
long, and fearful struggle remained ; but from that 
night the friends of liberty ceased to despond of suc- 


cess. They were successful—united, and in a good 


cause, with the smile of heaven on their exertions, 
they could not fail. Fellow countrymen, children . 
arace of patriots, it is your no less arduous and 


equally noble task to preserve the liberties your fa | 
| thers, at so fearful a cost, achicved for you and your 


sons. 


The attention of Nathan was diverted, by this first | 
e night; but was § 


and the | 


incident, from the other events of th 
soon recalled to the pursuit of the robbers, ané™ 
relief of their victim ; who, from their late prisoners 
account, had been left in an unpleasant condition. 
His men being dispatched to collect aid, Nathan we 
remained with old Anne, the sole efficient defender 0 
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the house. 


yas heard rapidly advancing along the road to Bor- 
dentown. 

‘]t’s them Hessians,’ said Anne. But Nathan 
thought not—it was not the tread of regular troops, 
but the confused rush of a multitude. He hastened 
(oan upper window to reconnvitre. The day had be- 
gun to break. and he easily distinguished a large body 
of men in Hessian uniform, hurrying along the road 
in broken ranks. As they came nearer, he perceived 
qany individuals, half clad, and imperfectly equipped. 
The whole consisted of about six hundred men. Be- 
fore their rear was lost behind a turn in the road, an- 
other body appeared in pursuit. They marched in 
closer order, and more regular array. Inthe stillness 
of the morning the voice of an officer could be dis- 
tinctly heard, urging on the men. ‘They bore the 
yell known standard of the colonies. It all flashed 
on Nathan’s mind—Washington had crossed the riv- 
a,and was in pursuit of the routed foe. The exci- 
ed old man forgot his years as he almost sprang down 


dairsto the open air, proclaiming the tidings as he | 


went. Even the correct Hannah, who had preserved 
jer faith unbroken, in spite of her husband’s and son’s 
wontumacy, and the, if possible, still more particular 
Rachel, were startled from their usual composure, and 
gave vent to their joy. 

“«Well, now does thee say so; said the latter, ea- 
rly following the others to the door. ‘I hope it is 
not unfriendly to rejoice for such a cause.’ 

‘Thope not, cousin Rachel,’ said Amy, ‘nor to 
tz proud that owr boys have had a share in the glori- 
wus deed.” 

Amy was left to herself, and broke loose, upon this 
occasion, from the bonds of Quaker propriety ; but no 
we observed the transgression—except old Anne. 

hat’s right, Amy Collins ; I like to hear you say 
», How them Hessians can run—the tarnal niggers 
they steal sassages better than they stand bullets. 
ltold em it would be so, when they was here beguz- 
wen my bucket cakes, in plain English; only the 


wiandish Injins couldn’t understand their mother | 


m 


tongue. hey’re got enough swallowen without 
I wish ’em nothen but Jiner- 
:' Maxwel, at their tails, tickling ’em with continental 
wagnets.’ 


dawen, this morning. 


‘That friend speaks my mind,’ said Elnathan, with 
chalf sanctimonious, half waggish look, with a slight 
masal twang.’ 

‘Mine, too,’ as devoutly responded a companion, 
wom he had just brought to assist in the pursuit of 
the robbers. 

The whole family had assembled at the door to 
vttch the motion of the troops. 
iready passed down the road, when a horseman, at 
‘ul speed, galloped along the line of march to the ex- 
ttme right, and commanded a halt. After a few 
aiutes’ delay two or three officers, followed by a 
fly carrying a wounded man, emerged from the 
nuks, and approached the house. ‘This was too 
tuck for the composure of our late overjoyed family ; 
i. hastened to meet their wounded or dead relations, 
utwere disappointed agroeably—the brothers were 
aleed of the party, but unhurt. 

‘Charles—boys—what means’— 

‘Nothing, father except that we paid the Hessians 
imendly visit, this morning. You saw them? 

‘A part—where are the rest? 

‘Oh, we could not consent to turn them out of their 
tunfortable quarters this cold nigit, so we insisted on 
“er remaining, having first gone through the trifling 
“eony of grounding their arms,’ 

‘But why not pursue them ? 





He was not doomed to wait their return | 
yndisturbed-—the indistinct sound, as of many feet, 


The front ranks had | 


‘We have orders to stop. If they should have || There was neither judge nor jury—no delay—no pray- 
| heard the firing at Bordentown, they might be coming ||er for mercy ; a large oak then stood at the forks of 
||up this way, and a meeting would not be conven-|| two roads, one of which leads to Freehold ; from the 
llient, just now.’ |body of the tree a horizontal branch extended over 


H The greeting between the young soldiers, and their | the latter road, to which two ropes were attached. 


}; more peaceful relatives, could not have been more | One of them having been fixed to the minor villain’s 
! cordial, if their hands had been unstained with blood. || neck, his sufferings were soon over ; but a horrible 
|| Nathaniel proffered refreshment to the whole detach- | and lingering death was reserved for Fagan. The 
| ment; old Anne trembled for her diminished stock of || iron hoops were taken off a meat cask, and by a 
| sausages, and remarked to Elnathan, that it would ‘pecemngners in the company, fitted round his ancles, 
|| take ‘a tarnal griddle’ to bake cakes for ‘all that|) knees and arms, pinioning the latter to his body, so 
posse cotatus.’ But the offer was declined by the of- || that excepting his head, which was * left free to enjoy 
‘ficer in command, who only desired our friends to || the prospect,’ he could not move a muscle. {[n this 
| take charge of the wounded Hessian, whom his own || condition he hung for days beside his stiffened come 
| men had deserted in the road. || panion dying by inches of famine and cold, whieh 
| Inthe mean while about forty men had assembled | had moderated, so as without ending, to aggravate his 
| at Nathan’s summons to pursue the robbers, some of | misery. Before he died he had gnawed his shoulder 
them having first visited those who had suffered from || from very hunger. On the fifth night, as it approach- 
\the previons night’s depredations. In one instance | ed twelve o’clock, having been motionless for hours, 
| they found a farmer tied in his own stable, with) his guard believed lim to be dead, and tired of their 
his horse gear; and his wife with the bed cord, to || horrid duty, proposed to return home. In order, 
'|some of the furniture in her own apartment. In an- || however, to be sure, they sent one of the party up 
other place, the whole household was quictly dis- | the ladder to feel if his heart still beat ; he had 
| posed, down a shallow well, up to their knees in wa- | ascended into the tree, when a shriek unlike any 
|| ter, and half frozen. In a third, a solitary man, who | thing human, broke upon the stillness of the night, 
| was the only inmate at the time, having fled in his and echoed from the neighboring wood with redou- 
| fright to the house top, was lelt there by the unfeel-|| bled power. The poor fellow dropt from the tree 
|ing thieves who secured the trap door within. But) like a dead man, and his companions fied in terror 
| the last party who had arrived bad a bloody tale to | from the spot. When day encouraged them to return, 
| tell. They had been to the house of Joseph Parr, the | their victim was swinging stiffly in the north wind ; 
| sexton to aneighboring Baptist Church ; a reputation | now lifeless as the companion of his crime and its 
1 for the possession of concealed gold, proved fatal to || punishment. It is believed to this day, that no mor- 
| him. On entering his house, the door of which stood | tal power operating upon the lungs of the dead mur- 
| open, the party sent to his relief, stumbled over his | derer, produced that awful, unearthly, and startling 
body. After having most cruelly beaten him, in the |! scream—but that it was the voice of the Evil one, 
|| hope of extorting the gold he was said to possess, the '| warning the intrusive guard, not to disturb the fiend 
murderers, upon his obstinate denial, pierced him in |, in the possession of his lawful victim ; a belief mate- 
| twenty places with their bayonets. His old bedrid- | rially strengthened by a fact that could not be dispu- 
den wife was still alive in her bed, though the blood || ted—the limbs upon which the robbers hung, after 
| had soaked through the miserable pallet, and ran in || Suffering double pollution from them and their master’s 
| a stream to the fire place. Their daughter, a woman touch, never budded again ; it died from that hour; 
|| of fifty years, fled the house as the murderers enter- the poison gradually communicated to the remaining 
ed, and was pursued by one of them, nearly overta-| branches, till from a flourishing tree, it became a 
| ken, and even wounded in the arm by his bayonet; sapless, leafiess and blasted trunk, and so stood for 
| but his foot slipped in making the thrust, and she es- | years, at once an emblem and a monument of the 
| caped slightly hurt. murderer’s fate. 
| ‘The bioody business aroused the whole country ; a! Fagan was never buried, his body hung upon its 
| persevering and active pursuit wascommenced. ‘The | gibbet till the winds picked the flesh from off his 
murderers had many miles to traverse before they) bones, and they fell asuncer by their own weight. 
i could reach a safe retreat, and were obliged to lighten {| A friend of mine has seen his horrid countenance, as 
themselves of their heavier plunder in the chase, | it hung festering, and blackening in the sun, and 
| Four were shot down in the pursuit ; the knapsack of | remembers by way of amusement, between schools, 
a fifth was found partly concealed in a thicket, and | pelting the body with stones. The old trunk has 
| pierced witha bal!, which had also penetrated a large | disappeared, but the spot is still haunted in the belief 
mass of continental money in sheets, and by the || of the people of the neighborhood, and he is a bold 
‘blood on the inner covering, had done good service || man, who dare risk a nocturnal encounter with the 
‘on the wearer. It was believed that he contrived to) Bloody Fagan, instead of avoiding the direct road at 
| conceal himself in a thicket, and died there; as he the expense of half a mile’s additional walk. Shrieks 
‘are still heard of the calm moon-light nights, when 











it 
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“never was heard of after. Fagan alone escaped un- 
'| hurt to the Pines, and for days defied all the exertions || nothing human or elemental is in motion, and even 
| of the indefatigable peasantry. By this time the pur- || the musical rushing of tle wind through the pines is 
| suing party had increased to near two hundred men. | 
'| The part of the wood in which he was known to be || cated in the neighborhood, to pass the fated spot at 
concealed, was surrounded and fired, till the wretch || night, although, he will express no uneasiness by 
| was literally burned from his den, and in an attempt || day light. The inference is that the animals, as we 
to escape from one flaming thicket to another, taken || know animals do, and Balaam’s certainly did, see 
lalive although not unwounded. || more than their masters. <A sceptical old gentleman, 
| who had not partaken in the deeds we have detailed, |/ near, thinks this oniy the force of habit, and that the 


| 
|| was secured at the same time. || innocent creatures, have been so taught by the cow- 
| 
| 


' 
; 
i 
| 


stiJl, no persuasion or force, will induce a horse edu- 


l 
| 
\| 


One of the gang. 


There appeared to be no difference of opinion | ards who drive them, and would saddle their horses 
about the mode of disposing of the prisoners—indeed | with their own folly. 
an opinion was scarcely asked or given. It seemed || Tam atthe close of my story—and not a lover, or 
taken for granted—a thing of course—the culprits ja tender scene in the whole tedious relation—alas ! 
were led in silence to the selected place of execution. what a defect, but it is too late to mend it now. It 
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only remains to take leave of our friends. Nathan || them as infidels already excommunicated from the 
and Hannah have mingled with dust, and their spirits mercy of heaven ; they held it sinful to converse with 
with that society, whose only business is love, and \ them, and intermarriage was strictly prohibited ; while 
where sighing and contention can never intrude. | the other sect gazed at the followers of the original 
Nathan was permitted on expressing his sorrow, that church, as infatuated and ignorant men, blinded by 
he had ‘disobliged friends’ to rejoin his society and superstition and priestcraft. Thus an alienation was 
died an elder. Rachacl departed at a great age, as formed between the partizans of the two persuasions, 
she had lived a spotless maiden. The blooming, the 
warm hearted, mischievous Ainy, lives a still comely 
old lady, the mother of ten sons, and the grand parent 
of three times as many more. She adheres strictly to 
all the rules of her society, and bears her testimony in 
the capacity of a public friend. Still she is evidently 
not alittle proud of her father’s, and brother's share 
in the perils and honors of the revolutionary contest 
though she affects to condemn, their contumacious, 
and unfriendly conformity to the world’s ways, and 
their violation of ‘friendly testimony concerning war.’ 
Old Anne died four years since, at an almost incredi- 
ble age, though she was not able to name the exact 
number of the days of her pilgrimage. From the 
deep furrows on her cheeks, and the strong lines of 
her naturally striking countenance, which as she 
advanced in years, assumed more and more the char- 
acter of her Indian parentage, and the leather like 
appearance of her skin, she might have passed for an 
antedeluvian, while other less important matters lost 
their impression on her memory, the Hessian inroads 
upon her sausages and buckwheat cakes, remained 
It was neither forgotten 


malignant extent, and bloody consequences, in the 
pages of history; and which, we regret to say, still 
frequently break out in that ill-fated land. 

Never has there been an undertaking, was its mag- 
nitude ever so vast, but what men could be found with 
capacities sufficient for its achievement; and such 
‘was the case with the newly established persuasion ; 

hundreds of individuals with minds and talents admi- 
rably adapted to the state of things and circumstances, 
stepped forward, and hurling the gauntlet at papistry, 
(as they were wont to term catholicism,) boldly adyo- 
cated the principles of protestantism; and so great 
| was the effect of their perseverance and oratory upon 
‘the minds of men, that towards the latter part of 
-Mary’s reign the reformed religion was embraced by 


all ranks and conditions of society. 

| Tt was a beauteous evening in the golden days of 
‘Queen Bess, when a cavalcade of finely mounted 
soldiers galloped beneath the gate of Bandon. They 
were composed solely of catholics, on their way to 
tmimpaired upon its tablet. the kingdom. A few rods from the city-entrance, 
nor entirely forgiven to the last. She sent for the vas situated a public watering-place, and thither they 
author when on her deathbed, to make some arrange- bent their course to perform the duty due to their 
ment of her little affairs, He found her strength of wearied coursers. A group of ill-looking persons 
body exhausted, but her powers of mind unimpaired. ‘were gathered around the pump, busily engaged in 
After disposing her stock of personalities among her conversation, and it was evident by the frowning 
friends, she turned to him. ‘ That’s all, Mr. Charles glances they cast on the approaching horsemen that 
except the old sash, you used to play with, which I they were the subject of discourse. 

spiled from the Hessian officer, the injan—keep that The soldiers dismounted, and one of them led his 
steed to the trough. ‘ Now, Mike, now !’ muttered 
one of the citizens toa dark and repulsive looking 
fellow, who instantly stepped forward, and seizing 
the bridle, rudely thrust the horse from the trough. 


to mind old Anne by.’ 

‘Thank you Anne. [ll keep it carefully. But 
you must not bear malice now. Anne, you must for- 
give even the Hessians. 

" ¢What them Hessians, the bloody thieves? and 
the old woran’s eyes lighted up, and she almost rais- 


ed in 


‘What meanest thou, sirrah, by such rude treat- 
ment to my steed ?’ asked the soldier, while an angry 
her bed, with astonishment, as she asked the — flush shot athwart his honest countenance. 

‘ Hast been to the confessional of late, sir Papist ”’ 
asked the man, drily, without relaxing his hold of the 
bridle. 

‘’Tis no business of thine, sir bully, for such I judge 
you to be, by your deportment ;—release your hold, 
sir, or you may repent this ill-timed temerity.’ 


question. 

‘Yes even them, you are about to need forgiveness 
as much as they—they were your enemies, and perse- 
cutors, whom you are specially enjoined to pardon, 
as you would expect to be pardoned.’ 

‘So itis, Mr. Charles, you say the truth, poor igno- 
rant sinful mortal that I am! well then I do. 
I do forgive e’m—I'll try—the bloody creters.’ 


I hope 


The man exchanged glances with his companions, 
who nodded encouragement-—‘ Not for the Pope, or 





= his companion Old Nick, would I suffer this beast of 


From the Cincinnati Mirror. 


THE *‘ BLACK MONDAY.’ 


thine to quench his thirst within the city wall. 
‘What possible objection can you have, sir!’ asked 
the commander of the military body ; ‘ we have rid- 
sa i a aad den far to-day, and our steeds are wearied down.’ 
In Ireland, Catholicism was from time immemorial 
the solely tolerated religion, until some years previous 
to the reign of Henry the 8th of England, when the 
spirit of Reformation began to work a change in the 
Until this period the clergy exercised 
a sovereign and undisputed sway over the minds and 
actions of the populace ; but at the first rearing of the 
standard of Protestantism, thousands enlisted them- 


‘ Objections you may not know,’ returned the bully, 
gazing frowningly upon the officer. 

‘ Unless you state them, and they are considered 
minds of men. place,’ said the officer. 
forward, but again the bridle was caught, and the 
horse was thrust from the water—another moment, 


and the bully was grovelling in the mud: quick as 
others in order to exempt themselves from the pay- thought he arose, and drawing a pistol from beneath 


selves under it, some from motives of pure intent, and 


ment of taxes imposed upon them by the church, and | his garment, levelled it at the head of the soldier ; | 


also to free themselves from the subjection they were “but his movements were anticipated—the keen eye 
bound to render it. Yet there were other thousands | of the horseman was on the alert ; and seizing the 
who adhered to the primary religion with a zeal almost | weapon by the barrel, he wrested it from him, and 
amounting to bigotry ; and this party held their prot- | again felled his antagonist. ‘ Here, Mike,’ muttered 
estant brethren in the most debasing light, viewing |! one of the man’s companions, tossing him a broad- 


| 
which gave rise to feuds which stand unparalleled for 


join a body of Government troops in another part of 


just, we shall certainly remove to no other watering | 
The man returned no answer, |} 
and the soldier again proceeded to lead his horse | 


A 
| sword, *’tis a blade that has drunk the blood 
| than one Papist !’ The bully caught it, and utterin: 
/a fierce oath, again rushed towards the soldier : ~ 

his repeated and passionate thrusts Were partied “ 

the horseman with all the mastery which mead 
| possesses over excitement. Presently the bully ag 
|a fierce, though unsuccnesful sweep, 


of more 


and the polishe 
blade of the soldier sank deep into his a ee 


pause, fearful, though brief, succeeded—and ther 
1 
there arose a hoarse tumult among the citizens and 
companions of the lifeless bully. « Down with {] 
; . a4 le 
Papists,’ was shouted from fitty voices, and more 
than one pistol was levelled at the heads of the 
: . 
horsemen. ‘The authorities of the town had now 
arrived at the scene of action, and they succeeded 
3 . “7 Baas . ie 5 
though with the utmost difficulty, in restrainine the 
. . . ° 5 “ 
mob from committing any violence upon the go| 
At length each party separated, and the go 
proceeded to billet, or to speak unmilitarily, 
one of their body in each house as they passed alone 
om q * 7 oe °° 
Many a dark and ominous glance was thrown upon 
ha « -avale és 1yY swe ai 
the gallant cavalcade as they swept gaily along the 
avenue, and many a curse of bitter and mallignant 
; gar 
hatred was muttered as they proffered hospitality they 
durst not refuse. a 


diers, 
Idierg 


~ ah : 
But to our story. That night a secret assembly | 


of the citizens convened, and it was unanimously 
resolved to exterminate the whole band of papists by 
cutting theirthroats ; the hour chosen for the accom. 
plishment of this fell purpose, was one o’clock the 
next morning : 
upon the dead body of the bully, which was pleced 
purposely in the room in order to excite their passion, 
to kill one of the papists—there being sworm aman 
to every soldier. 

Yime wore on, and the fate of the gallant soldiers 
approached. Sleep had encircled their wearied fac. 


ulties, and they slumbered, unconscious of the hellis) 


conspiracy that involved their destruction. One, and 
but one, did not sleep; in vain he turned him over 
and over upon his pillow ; in vain he strove to allay 
the workings of his mind; the occurrences of the 
evening passed in full review before his fancy, to the 
entire banishment of slumber. At length he remem. 
bered, that amid the excitement and confusion at the 
pump, he had neglected to water his horse ; in an 
instant he was on his fect, and hurrying on his clothes 
he proceeded down the stairway, and in a few mo- 


ments gained the open air. It was a still and beaute. 


ous night ; the moon was wading through a slightly | 


clouded sky, and shedding showers of brightness 
upon the face of nature ; and as our hero gained the 
watering place in company with his steed, the city 
clock gaye forth the hour of twelve. The echo of 
the time bell had scarcely ceased its reverberations, 
when a strain of music arose from the dark shadow of 
Bandon-bridge ; at first our hero thought it was the 
me!low murmurings of a flute, so sweet and melodi- 
ous were its tones, but presently the following verses 
fell audibly upon his attentive ear. 


SONG, 


The night mists will curtain moor and stream, 
And the moon will sink from view, 

And the fire-fly’s light alone will gleam 
Athwart night’s gloomy hue: 


| Then a storm will emerge, 


From Earth’s deepest caves,— 
Will sweep o’er the surge, 

And the green serried waves— 
And the dense clouds will muster, 

Their darkly-mail’d throng; 
And the lightning’s brief lustre, 

Will light them elong; 
And a wail will arise, 

From hill, dale, and glen, 
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SSS 
And the Benshe’s* wild cries, I 
Shall mourn for brave men! i 
Strangers, arouse ye! for death hovers o’er! 

Up and away—the moon’s en the moor; \| 
Up, while she lightens the brae and the dale, | 
Up, and let Bandon be far on your trail! 
There was something so ominous in the tone and | 

ynor of the song, that the soldier was forcibly struck 
sith an ill foreboding ; the dark frowns of the mob | 
yere then presented to his awakened suspicions, as a 
prelude to some bloody end—for a moment he thought | 


+ the amusement of some sleepless one, whom the 


{ 


iwightness of the hour and the beauty of the evening | 


had seduced from slumber; but then the place, and 
jther circumstances, forbade the supposition. At 
length he resolved to satisfy himself, and relieve the 
apprehension that racked his brain ; and moying with 
iasty strides towards the bridge, he thought he ob- 
served alight form move rapidly across the causeway 
yd descend towards the river—in a few moments it 
yas entirely lost amid the gloomy shades beneath. 
The soldier paused, and leaning over the stone battle- , 
gent, strained his vision to its utmost, but in vain, to 
jiseover the object of his curiosity ; tired at length, 
je was about to retrace his steps, when again the 
yoicee of the unknown arose to his listening ear. 
‘Twere better by the stars’ dim glare, 
To tread the loftiest inountain crown, 
Or mountain pass, where dark rocks stare 
From either side, and grimly frown— 
Threat’ning to tumble from their bed, 
And crush the passing stranger down ; 
*Twere better thread the forest’s maze, 
Where tow’ring trees spread their thick gloom, 
Where subtle dangcr lurks in haze, 
To hurl the traveller to his doom ; 
Phan rest thee here, on feather’d couch, 
Tiil the living hour shall find its tomb. 

The last stanza conyeyed a fearful meaning to the 
uind of the soldier. All doubt had now settled into 
el conviction. 
zazed upon the silent city with an awe which nothing 


For a moment he paused, and 


tut the existing circumstances could engender ; he 
ooked upon the gloomy buildings, endeavoring to 
pierce with his mind’s eye the hearts of its inmates 
~twas but for a moment, and then raising his tramp- 
tt, he blew a blast which swelled through every street 
u Bandon—again it was repeated, and again, with a 
ound that seemed to jar the houses to their founda- 
ions. Ina moment every horseman stood mounted 
inthe public square, and another moment beheld them 
ailloping rapidly over the bridge. ‘* Thank God and 
the Virgin !’ exclaimed the soldier, as he halted on 
ineminence, and surveyed with inexplicable feelings 
the dark city whose immates had doomed him and his 
mpanions to secret destructions. 


Ye who doubt, and ask whence came the Warning 
Voice? explode if you can the belief of old, that 


nan has a Guardian Angel forever hovering around. 
for myself, I am satisfied : 
‘For I joy to think that the soul may come, 
On its angel pinions roving, 
To watch o'er the friends of its earthly home, 
And the scenes of its earthly loving.’ 


_—_——— 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


| Way to literary renown, that, at the call of his country, 





OUR LITERATURE. 


BY s& L. FAIRFIELD. | 
Lixe every thing trite, it is true that the magnificent || 
republic, bequeathed us by our fathers, has merited the | 
consecration to its service of the loftiest and most | 
cultivated powers ; and many a refined and accom- | 
plished scholar, like Hamilton, Franklin, Jefferson, 


Adams, and Wirt, has abandoned the beautiful path- 


he might devote to her, amidst the war of politics, 
those thoughts which, in a fairer and happier sphere, 
would have won the immortality of genius. But, 
though patriotism has had its triumphs and commerce 
has attracted thousands from the temple of the mind 
to the broad fields of enterprise and growing opulence, 


yet must we seek farther for the additional causes of | 


our national inferiority in literature. We need not 


appeal to any for proof that American talent is second 


to none in the multiplied affairs in which it is exerted ; 
and, therefore, it is with sorrow, now that our great 
cities overflow with wealth, that we refer to our com- 
paratively humble condition in literature. Mere 
worldly occupation, however engrossing, and ambition, 
however diversified and hostile to the quiet action of 
thought, are insufficient to account for the apathy 
with which thousands of otherwise gifted men have 
looked upon the ample and novel resources of their 
native land. Intimidated by the literary dictators of 
another clime, we have stood as humble and obedient 
dependants in the shadow of a foreign temple of fame, 
and received the bread of fear and submission, when 
we might have raised upon the fresh soil of freedom 
a sanctuary and monument of beauty and renown, and 
held our own banquet around its hallowed altar. The 
American people should never 
‘Deem themselves most free, 
When they within this gross and visible sphere, 


Chain down the winged soul, scoffing ascent 


’ 
Proud in their meanness’ 


On the contrary, every freeman of the republic should 
exclaim, and verify the exclamation, 
‘Where desert does live, 
There will I plant my wonder, and there give 
My best endeavors to build up his glory 
‘That truly merits.’ 





Let it us not be understood to disallow or under- 
value the mighty mind of England. We arraign not 
her claim to our reverence, love and admiration ; we 
arrogate not to ourselyes equality in the productions 
of learning and genius. But we do aver that knowl- 
edge, intelligence and happiness are more justly dif- 
fused over the western than the eastern hemisphere ; 
that, if disposed to retaliate, the famines, burnings, 
violences and wrongs of almost every portion of the 
British empire would furnish Americans with wea- 
pons fitted, not only to ward the attacks of his coun- 
try’s foes, but to assail the very citadel of their 
strength. We deprecate national animosity and in- 
dividual bitterness ; but, if the renowned inhabitants 
of the Isles wil] be enemies, they may be met in Lit- 
erature as they have been met in warfare. ‘The man 
or nation that pusilanimously suffers the injustice it 
may avenge, that solicits contempt and kisses the 
foot of oppression, deserves the destiny it embraces. 


" ie in Ty q aecer ‘ 
*The Benshe isa spirit, supposed by the superstitious of But such is not our spirit. We do assert that the 


“at country to foretoken by its lament the death of persons. 





IMMORTALITY. 


Immorrat! Ages past, yet nothing gone! 

Morn without eve! a race without a goal! 

Unshorten’d by progression infinite ! 

Futurity forever future! life 

Beginning still where computation ends ! 

‘Tis the description of a Deity! 

‘Tis the description of the meanest slave! 
Youns. 


| American public can judge, and American authors 
write with wisdom and power equal to those of 
| Britain. Why should they not, if they are allowed 
‘the same leisure for study, the same freedom from 
‘want, the same rights to reward ! Can England ex- 
hibit a happier union of learning, taste, elegance and 


| 
causetic satire than that which has so often emena- 


ted from Mr. Walsh? or can she proudly present a | 


‘scholar of more classic spirit and winning eloquence 
than Mr. Everett? In refined and delicate humor has 
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she one superior to Halleck ? True, with the excep- 
tion of Paulding, we have no genuine satirist. Lit- 


||tle Snelling merits not even contempt ; possessing 


no wit at all, he only hisses the venomous foam of 
his passions on the literary world and deems his 
fame accomplished in the anticipated infamy of the 
objects of his abhorrence. Yet where is merely lit- 
erary reward ! where is the reward of the melancholy, 
beautiful, imaginative Percival—and the gentle, ac- 
complished and refined Bryant? The one has been an 
assistant for years to an octogenarian lexicographer, 
and the other toils at a daily press. How should 
grandeur and beauty glow in the Poet’s soul when 
he is doomed to drudge for the bread of bitterness 
jand tears ? 

Many of our authors have acquired reputation and 
competence in a foreign land. Unrespected and 
unrewarded, here, they departed to win in Europe 
the applause of America, and the one great Repub- 
lic of the world has not scorned to assume the glory, 
‘now, of those who unregretted left her shores in 
youth, to seek beyond the deep that homage to merit 
which few would acknowledge here. What was de- 
/nied to their deserving on their own mother earth, they 
acquired by the reluctant, award of men whose voices 
have been oracles to our countrymen ; and righteous- 
ly may Irving triumph now, for he has vanquished 
both the hostile prejudices of Europe and the apathy 
of America. The most vivid, original, and energetic 
—the very masterpiece of all his works was publish- 
ed ere he left his fatherland ; but the voice of Eng- 
land had not pronounced his name, and Jocal popular- 

ity alone attended that achievement which should have 
The 
History of New York, whatever fate may attend his 
subsequent works, beautiful as many of them certain. 
‘ly are, will remain a living monument to his green 
renown while the mighty Island city gathers its rich- 
es from the deep and pours them over the land. 

This, then, is the lemma, which becomes a sad 
dilemma while we anxiously look to England for the 
food of intellect; we would utter no irreverent 
thought, we would indulge no malignant feeling 


at once, established a peerless reputation. 


against her ; but we would have a literature of our 
,own--we would rescue our minds from bondage—-we 
would love and hate, admire and scorn, according to 
the desert of the object, not because a mighty voice 
breathed its mandate over the watcrs. Neither would 
|we occupy our periodical works with elaborate re- 
views of what has been a score of times reviewed be- 
fore ; nor unfold to the sated minds of our readers 
pictures of climes and people, whose manners, cus- 
‘toms, costumes, conversations, virtues and vices 
have so often been described, that they assume in 
the remembrance all the fantastic colors of the 
‘Lord of Misrule’s equipment. We would be free in- 
deed—free as the poineer on our frontiers—free as 
the eagle in the heavens, on whose breath his banner. 
‘ed image floats—free as The Thunders of Watcrs 
where the sun bow glitters for ever. Political alle. 
giance we owe not to earthly being; why should 
‘transmitted prejudice and inherited bigotry manacle 
our spirits and quench the light of thought ? 

‘ Better 

And with more salvty mayst thou hug a wave, 

When its white lips kiss heaven, 





‘than attempt the incarceration of the lightning of 
genius. For atime it may lauguish, without lament. 
ing, but the splendor of its immortal nature will 
\irradicate even the midnight gloom of destiny. For 
generations, even, it may be borne down by those 


‘Whom Nature 
Created for a curse, and to get curses;’ 


but it must revive, arise, and assert the majesty ofits 
'| birthright, and its prophetic spirit. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 





The unhappy influences, flowing from that fervent 
admiration of British genius, which quickly created 
distrust of native ability and consequent contempt 
of cisatlantic talent, have generated in the literary 


smiles and glad voices of admiring but unamazed be- 


holders, it has never been our fortune to witness in | 
this land. The hopelessness of irremisable poverty | 
(unless, like Cooper, he can afford to wait till success | 


attends his toil) is the lot of the man of letter bust ; 
worse than this, both for his own and his country’s 
honor, is the facility and exaggeration of praise, the 


trumpets blast, that herald, in the selfsame notes, | 


every work of a personal friend, every reprint of a 
favorite publisher to glory and immortality. Deluded 
by heedless flattery, and un ittec by conceit to purify, 


expand, discipline and exalt his powers, the native au- | 
thor must have abundant reason to lament the exist- || 


ence of that system of invective and panegyrie, equal- 
ly indiscriminate, which subjects much of the univer- 


sal art of criticism in this land, to the unjust influ. | 


ence of individual friendship or hostility. While 
this lamentable dereliction of duty and perversion of 
justice continue, we must be resigned to behold many 
a young and gifted spirit go down in darkness, as 
Sutermeister, Gamage and Rockwell have gone un- 
laureled and unwept. 

While we have too often betrayed an unmanly fear 
of English criticism, we have in a thousand instan- 


ces, by unwise exultation and bravado, exposed our- 


selves to its bitterest censure. Our sensibility is al- 
most a jest abroad. The quick to feel slight affronts 
are always certain to encounter grevious ones.— 
America has ever manifested too much concern for 


| 


sinks on the hearts of the unhonored throng beneath. 
We anxiously desire to see the spirit of our constitu- 
| tion pervading the minds of our literati; we would 
‘that the ill garb of pride, bigotry, and wretched envy 
inind of America something of that thralled yet re- || were cast aside forever. He who loves not literature 
bellious spirit which marks the condition of bondage. and the glory of his country more than he loves the 
The calm magnificence of conscious genius, the sa- | selfish fame, which he hoards and watches and wor- 
cred beauty of human thought soaring amidst the | ships, is unworthy of the glorious remenbrance that 


| hovers like the light of seraphim above 
| ——‘those few immortal names 
That were not born to die.’ 


[™W. 4. Magazine. 





| THE LOST AT SEA. 


| BY JAMES 0. ROCKWELL. 


Wire, who in thy deep devotion, 
Puttest up a prayer for one, 
Sailing on the stormy ocean, 
Hope no more—his course is done. 
Dream not when upon thy pillow, 
| That he slumbers by thy side, 
For his corse, beneath the billow, 
Heaveth with the restless tide. 


{ 
Children, who, as sweet flowers growing, 

| Laugh amid the sorrowing rains, 

Know ye many clouds are throwing 
Shadows on your sire’s remains? 

| Where the hoarse grey surge is rolling, 
With a mountain’s motion on, 

Dream ye that its voice is tolling 
For your father, lost and gone? 


| 
| 


When the sun looked on the water, 
As a hero on his grave, 
Tinging with the hue of slaughter 
Every blue and leaping wave— 
Under the majestic oc-an, 
Where the giant currents rolled, 
Slept thy sire without emotion, 
Sweetly by a beam of gold. 


{ 


the Marimondas and Kangaroos that infest the coun- |, 


try; too little just contempt forall hireling abusers of 
her. character and institutions. Her machless pros- 
perity, her admirable institutions, her boundless re- 


sources, the intelligence, enterprise, wealth and hon- | 


or of her citizens need no flatterer and can fear no 
calumniator. It is our part to move calmly on ; nei- 
ther soliciting aprobation nor deprecating prejudice. 
It is our duty to illustrate the history, manners, tra- 
ditions and scenery of our native land ; to prove that 
the hemisphere of our birth is the home of our pride 
and love ; and, without turning from our path to cor- 
rect the jargon of cuckney, expose the falsehoods of 
a lackey, or waste time and patience on the dull ro- 
mances and duller witticisms of a twaddling waiting 
woman, to develope the beauties, the moral, physical 
and intellectual capacities of a nation destined, if she 
betrays not herself, to inspire the world by her example. 
Whatever be the prejudices, perversions, and per- 


juries of the wandering helots of the London press, | 


let no dissention, engendered by jealousies among 


ourselves, darken and distort our literature. The 


love of Ictters, like the love of women, sliould refine, |! 


exalt, etherealize the human character. Iiliberality, 
envy, and injustice—bigoted sentiments and personal 
or sectional animosity should never dim the beauty 
nor desecrate the grandeur of intellect. Amidst the 
array of hostile parties or envious individuals, the pu- 


rity and brightness of genius are forever lost; the | 
music of the mind can never be heard amid the clash of || 
unnatural conflict, nor the verdure and bloom of feeling || 


be enjoyed while literary fraticides, with a worse than 
gladiator spirit, contend for the world’s renown. Our 
lrerature should have no autocrat—no haughty pesh- 
w4to prescribe and overawe. None should be eleva- 
ted by interested partisans to the throne of mental 
empire, whence all to them seems little, while despair 


And the violet sunbeams sianted, 
Wavering through the crystal deep 
Till their wonted splendors haunted 
Those shut eyelids in their sleep. 
Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled through his raven hair; 
But the sleep that knows no dreaming 
Bound him in its silence there. 


( 


So we left him; and to tell thee 
Of our sorrow and thine own, 
Of the woe that then befel thee, 
Come we weary and alone: 
| That thine eye is quickly shaded, 
That thy heart’s blood wildly flows, 
That thy cheek’s clear hue is faded, 
Are the fruits of these new woes. 


Children, whose meek eyes inquiring, 
Linger on your mother’s face, 
Know ye that she is expiring? 
| That ye are an orphan race? 
God be with you on the morrow! 
Father, mother, both no more ! 
One within a grave of sorrow, 
One upon the ocean’s floor! 
THE EVENING CLOUD. 
A ctoup Jay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson ting’d its braided snow; 


Long had I watch’d the glory moving on, 
On the still radiance of the Lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seem’d, and floated slow ; 
E’en in its very motion there was rest; 
While every breath of eve, that chanc’d to blow, 
\ Wafted the traveler to the beauteous west. 
| Emblem, methought, of the departed soul! 
To whose white robe the dream of bliss is given ; 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Right onward, to the golden gates of Heaven; 
| Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 
{ And tells to man his glorious destinies. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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From the New-Yor}; Mirror 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| DEPARTURE FROM VENICE, 

| WE pushed from the post-office stairs in a gondol 

|| with six oars, at sunset. It was melancholy to “mi 
Venice. A hasty farewell look, as we sped down the 

| grand canal, at the gorgeous palaces, even le 

than beautiful—a glance at the disappearin 

| and we shot out into the Gindecca in a blaze 


{ 
| 
| 


j 

| 

| pei eae See 

| NUMBER XxXxvVI. 
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| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
8s famous 
g Rialto, 

of sunset 


% 


‘glory. Oh how magnificently looked Venice in that 


light—rising behind us from the sea—all her superb 
| towers and palaces, turrets and spires fused into gold ; 
and the waters about her, like a mirror of stained 
|glass, without a ripple! 
An hour and a half of hard rowing brought us to 
|| the nearest land. You should go to Venice, to know 
how like a dream a reality may be. You will find jt 
difficult to realize when you smell once more the 
fresh earth and grass and flowers, and walk about 
and see fields and mountains, that this city upon the 
| sea exists out ofthe imagination. You float to it, and 
and about it, and from it, in their light craft, so geri. 
; ally, that it seems a vision. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
} 


With a drive of two or three hours, half twilight 
ou” f 


| half moonlight, we entered Padua. It was too late 
| to see the portrait of Petrarch, and I had not time to 
| go to his tomb at Argua, twelve miles distant ; s0, 
| musing on Livy and Galileo, to both of whom Padua 
| was a home, I enquired for a cafe. A new one had 
' lately been built in the centre of the town, quite the 
| largest and most thronged [ ever saw. Eight or ten 
| large, high-roofed hatls were open, and filled with ta. 
| bles, at which sat more beauty and fashion than] sup. 
| posed all Padua could muster. I walked through one 
after another, without finding a seat, and was about 
| turning to go out, and seck a place of less pretension, 
‘when an elderly lady who sat with a party of seven, 
‘| eating ices, rose, with Italian courtesy, and offered me 
| achairattheir table. Iaccepted it, and made the ac- 
| quaintance of eight as agreeable and polished people 
| as it has been my fortune to meet. We parted as if 
we had known each other as many weeks as minutes. 
| I mention it as an instance of the manners of the 
} country. 
| "Three hours more, through spicy fields and on a 
/ road lined with the country houses of the Venitian 
! nobles, brought us to Vicenza. It was past mid 
| night, and not a soul stirring in the bright moonlight 
I remember it as a kind of city of the dead. 
As we passed out of the opposite gate, we detained 
for a moment a carriage, with servants in splendid 
| liveries, and a lady inside returning from a party in 
full dress. I rarely have seen so beautiful a head. 
| The lamps shone strongly on a broad pear! fillet on 


: streets. 


her forehead, and lighted up features such as we 60 
l;not often meet, even in Italy. A gentleman leaned 
| back in the corner of the carriage, fast asleep, proba- 
F bly her husband ! 
! I breakfasted at Verona at seven. A hunchbacked 
cicerone took me to ‘Julicts tomb.’ A very lngh 
wall, green with age, surrounds what was once 4 
|, cemetery, just outside the city. An old woman a 
‘Iswered the bell at the dilapidated gate, and, without 
\ saying a word, pointed to an empty granith sarcoplia- 
‘Questa !' 


} 
1| ‘ 
'] gus, raised upon a rude pile of stones. 


ll asked I, with a doubtful look. ‘Questa!’ said the 
l old woman. ‘Questa!’ said the hunchback. And 
‘here, I was to believe, lay the gentle Juliet! There 
| was a raised place in the sarcophagus, with a holl 


led socket for the head, and it was about the measure 
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aga woman! Iran my fingers through the cavity, 

pi tried to imagine the dark curls that covered the 
und of Father Lawrence as he laid her down in the 
ae and fitted her beautiful head softly to the 

Jace» But where was the ‘tomb of the Capulets?’ 
The beldame took me through a cabbage-garden, and 
jove off a donkey who was feeding on an artichoke 

thatgrew on the very spot. * Echo!’ said she point- 
ing to one of the slightly sunken spots on the surface. 
[deferred my belief, and paying an extra paul for the 

‘ivlege of chipping off a fragment of the stone coffin 
allowed the cicerone. 

The tombs of the Scaligers were more authentic. 
They stand in the centre of the town, with a highly 
wmamented railing about them, and are a perfect 
nockery of death with their splendor. If the poets 
adscholars whom these pretty princes drew to their | 
court had been buried in these airy tombs beside them, || | 
oe would look at them with some interest. 
measks, ‘who were the Scaligers, that their bodies | 





THE DOES vieeibadrsocsu OF POsEES a. 


with them. For the next twenty-four hours I was in | 
place’ quite evaporated. I-hired a caleche, and trav- 
eled all night to Modena. 


an hour or two, I went out in search of ‘ Tassoni’s | 
bucket,’ (which Rodger says is not the true one,) 
and the picture of ‘ Ginevra.’ 

was aman going to execution. 
ceedingly handsome man ; and, I thought, a marked | 
' gentleman, even in his diene. He was one of the || 
| body- guard of the duke and had joined a conspiracy | 


|i 








sirange as it may seem, in a country that swarms | ters do not reach you with the utmost regularity, it is 


'no fault of mine. You cannot imagine the difficulty 


such positive pain that my interest in ‘ Virgil’s birth I frequently experience in getting a safe convey- 


| ance. 
| 





I liked the town as I drove in, and after sleeping | BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


| . — ° . 4 
| Tar individual who enjoys his several senses, vigo- 


|| rous and unimpaired, has but poor conceptions of the 
The first thing I met | afflictions of those who cannot claim exemption from 
He was a tall, ex-| disordered or vitiated organs. 


The eye, the mirror 
| of the emotions, which speak out from the heart with 
| an eloquence beyond the power of language to convey, 

‘and which reflects upon the mind the most exquisitely 


against him, in which he had taken the first step by | pleasurable sensations from external objects—how 


| firing at him from the window as he passed. I saw 
| him guillotined, but I will spare you the description. 
| The duke is the worst tyrant in Italy, it is well known, |, 
and has been fired at eighteen times in the streets. | 


‘care of his own.’ After many fruitless inquiries I |) 


' Painfully this contrasts with sightless eye-balls ima- 
| gining nothing but darkness upon the mind, and des- 
| olation to the senses. The tongue which utters what 
the feelings dictate and the heart inspires, which is 


‘ Now,’ || || So said the une ste who added, that ‘the d—1l took | | persuasively eloquent at one moment, and subduing 


and tranquilizing at another; which elevates with joy 


sould pe lifted high in air in the midst of a city, and | could find nothing of ‘the picture,’ and I took my || | to-day, and thrillingly touches the heart and assuages 


iept for ages in marble and precious stones ?’ With | 


| 
iss ostentation, however, it was pleasant to be so | 


| place at Bologna in the afternoon. 
I was at Bologna at ten the next morning. As I | 


| 


|| its griefs to-morrow—how cheerless when its powers 
| of utterance are palsied, and its capacities remain 


lisosed of after death, lifted thus into the sun, and | felt rather indisposed, I retained my seat with the unknown and unappreciated. What a cloud of wretch- 


sight of moving and living creatures. 
Jenquired for the old palace of the Capulets. 
erone knew nothing about it, and I dismissed him | 


ud went into acafe. ‘ Two gentlemen of Verona’ sat | of Austrian officers sat at one end of the only table, 1 by that eloquent organ, the tongue. 


|| courier for Florence ; and hungry with travel and a 


use of the hour given me for refreshment. 


1 ' edness it must throw around the mind to think that its 


The | long fast, went into a restaurant, to make the best || brilliant emotions and vivid and glowing conceptions 
A party | } are never to be communicated to others, or disclosed 


But the ear that 


ndifferent sides ; one reading, the other asleep, with | | breakfasting ; and here I experience the first rude- || hears, when that is shut against all external tones and 


tis chin on his cane—an old, white headed man, of | 
tout seventy. 


nd by the time I had eaten my ice, he awoke. I ad- || 


ness I have seen in Europe. I mention it to show its | 


|men, a quarrel is guarded against or prevented. A | 


|| sensation ; against the sympathy of friendship, the 


lsat down near the old gentleman, rarity, and the manner in which, even among military | {| | joy of social intercourse and the delights of melody 


| and loyve—what a dreary waste—what a sad journey 


iessed him in Italian, which I speak indifferently ; | young man, who seemed the wit of the party, chose || life must be to travel, with any of those senses im- 


nit, stumbling for a word, he politely helped me out | 
in French, and I went on in that Janguge with my in- 


uites. He was the very man—a walking chronicle of at last so pointed, that [ was compelled to rise and | ence. 
With one voice all except the | 1 creation, and the delights they afford, and to know 


Verona. He took up his hat and cane, to conduct | 


| to make comments from time to time on the solidity 
‘| of what he considered my breakfast. These become 


'demand an apology. 


paired, which stops free intercourse with our fellow 
men, and mars the harmony and buoyancy of exist- 
To be shut out from the natural beauties of 





m to casa Capaletti, and on the way told me the || | offender, immediately sided with me, and insisted on | '\ of the existence of things around us only by the touch 
ue history, as I had heard it before, which differs but || ‘the justice of the demand, with so many apologies of | | or monitions of the ear—to be debarred from ‘ sweet 


ite, as you know, from Shakspeare’s version. 
whole story is in the annuals. 

After an half hour’s walk among the handsomer, || 
ind more modern parts of the city, we stopped oppo- | 
ite a house of an antique construction, but newly || 
tuecoed and painted. A wheelwright occupies the | 
ower story, and by the sign, the upper part was used } 
satavern. ‘Impossible !’ said I, as I looked at the | 
ish front and the staring sign. The old gentleman | 
iled, and kept his cane pointed at it in silence. | 
‘It is well authenticated,’ said he, after enquiring my 
istonishment a minute or two, ‘and the interior still 
vats marks of a palace.’ We went in and mounted | 
le dirty staircase toa large hall on the second floor. | 
The frescoes and cornices had not been touched, and | 
linvited my kind old friend to an early dinner on the 
ot. Ie accepted, and we went back to the cathe- | 
il,and sat an hour in the only cool place in an | 
lulian city. The best dinner the house could af- | 
fr was ready when we returned, and a pleasanter | 
meit has never been my fortune to sit down to; 
though for the meats, I have eaten better. That I | 
ished an hour in the very hall where the the mask | 
tust have been held, to which Romeo ventured in| 
tehouse of his enemy, to see the fair Juliet, onl 
‘ay easily believe. The wine was not so bad either | 


that my imagination did not warm all fiction into || wine and Etruscan pitchers, the brazen helmets form. | form. 


‘et; and anothertime perhaps, I may discribe my old | 
‘iend aud the dinner more particularly. 

ANOTHER SHORT LETTER—VERONA. 
Verona with the courier at sunset, and was at 
‘tua ina few hours. I went to bed in a ditty | 


‘tl, the best in the place, and awoke bitten at eve- | 


Tpore by fleas—the first I have encountered in Italy, | 


|The young man rose, after a minute, and offered me 
1 his hand in the frankest manner ; and then calling | | 
for a fresh bottle, they drank wine with me, and I. 
| went back to my breakfast. In America such an in- | 
cident would have ended, nine times out of ten in a| 
duel. 
| The two mounted gens d’armes, who usually at- 
tended the courier at night, joined us as we began to 
| ascend the Appenines. We stopped at eleven to sup 


|| on the highest mountain between Bologna and Flor- | 
\| ence, and I was glad to get to the kitchen fire, the | 


| clear moonlight was so cold. Twenty chickens at | 

| least were turning on the long spit, and sounds of, 
high merriment came from the rooms above. A bri- | 

dal party of English had just arrived, and ey ery | 

chamber and article of provision was engaged. Thev | 
had nothing to give us. A compliment to the hostess | 
and a bribe to the cook had their usual effect, howev- 
er; and as one of the dragoons had ridden back a 
mile or two, for my traveling cap, which had dropped 
off while I was asleep, I invited them both with the | 
courier, to share my bribed supper. The cloth was | 
| spread right before the fire, on the same table with 
the cooks paraphernalia, and a merry and picturesque 
supper we had of it. The rough Tuscan flasks of 





ed on the finest models of the antique, the long mous- 


bright light of a blazing fire, made a picture that. 
Salvator Rosa would have relished. 
| for a hasty song or two after the dishes were cleared, 
and then went gaily on our way to Florence. 
Excuse the brevity of this epistle, but I must stop 
here, or lose the opportunity of sending. 





If my let- 


taches, and dark Italian eyes of the men, all in the | 


We had time | 


The | | their own, that I regretted noticing the thing at all. || converse’ with society and the soothing blandish- 


'|ments and comforting sympathies it creates—to have 
the portals of the soul closed to every tone which can 
elevate its aspirations and dispel its weary and sad- 
|| dening thoughts—to suffer all or any of these afflictive 
|| deprivations, is among the many causes which may 


| make life cheerless and its path dark and desponding. 


| He who possesses those glorious faculties unimpaired 
has no right to say this is a sad world, or mournfully 
'| think it a vale of tears.— Northampton Courier. 





SPANISH WOMEN. 

Tuery are remarkable for the beauty of their hair. 
Of this they are very proud, and indeed its luxuri- 
ance is only equalled by the attention which they lay- 
ish on its culture. I have seen a young girl of four- 
teen, whose hair reached her feet, and was as glossy 
as the hair of a contessa. All day long, even the 
lowest order, are brushing, curling, and arranging it. 
A fruit woman has her hair dressed with as much 
care as the Duchess of Ossuna. In the summer, 
they do not wear their mantilli (black silk shawl) 
over their heads, but show their combs, which are of 
very great size, and are worn on the back of the head. 
The fashion of these combs varies constantly. Ev- 
ery two or three months you may observe a new 
It is the part of the costume which a Spanish 

woman is most proud. The moment a new comb 
| appears, even a servant wench will run to the melter’s 
with her old one, and thus with the cost of a dollar 
or two, appear the next holly day in the newest style. 
Thev are of tortoise shell, and with the very fashion. 
able they are white.—Contarini Fleming. 








Prerer the day of to-day to that of to-morrow. 
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From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
STANZAS. | 


| 


We have been friends together | 


In sunshine and in shade, 
Since first beneath the chesnut tree 
In infancy we played; 
But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow ; 
_We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been friends together, 
We have laughed at little jests; 
Fox the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts: 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; | 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 





| 
We have been sad together, | 
We have wept with bitter tears, | 
O’er the grass grown graves where slumbered | 
The hopes of early years. | 
The voices which are silent there, i 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
We have been sad together— 


Oh! what shall part us now? 


| 





BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 


BY WASHINGTON LRVING. 


Ir was one of the coldest nights in December. The 
cold wind blew with remorseless violence. The old 
lady was herself ill, and begged I would step up and 
see how the poor woman was. It was a poor shelter. 
The pale moon beams played on the floor through the 
chinks, and the wind whistled through the broken 
windows. On the bed, pale and emaciated with fever, 
lay the poor woman. In the cradle by the side of the 
bed, wrapped in a single swaddling rug, slept an in- | 
fant; and in a corner near the fire, sat a little boy, 
four or five years of age. There was no other being 
in the house—no friend to soothe her distress—no 
nurse to moisten her parched lips with a drop of wa- , 
ter. Poverty has few allurements—sickness has 
none ; prudery and uncharitableness readily availed | 
themselves of the frailties of the poor sufferer to ex- 
cuse their neglect. I stepped out to procure some 
bread for the boy. I was not long gone, and on re- | 
turning, the sound of footsteps on the floor, told me 
somebody was within. Oh! this was an affecting 
scene! A young female friend, whose genius is not 
unknown to her literary acquaintances, whose virtu- | 
ous and amiable disposition, combined with an agree- | 
ableness of manners, rendered her beloved as exten- | 
sively as she is known; had preferred to the gay 
scenes of mirth, to the charms of a novel, a lone un- 
ostentatious visit to the house of adversity, and the | 
bed of sickness! Like an angel of mercy, she was. 
administering to the comfort of the poor woman and | 
her little infant. 
I have been in assemblies of the great. I have seen | 
woman glowing in beauty--arrayed in the richest at- , 
tractions of dress, whose charms are heightened by | 
the ‘pride and pomp of circumstances,’ of elegant , 
conviviality. A lovely young woman in such a scene, | 
irresistibly commands our highest admiration. But | 
alone—at the bed of poverty and sickness, she appear- 
ed more than human—I would not be impious, but she | 
seems almost divine. | 





THE EARLY GRAVE. { 
Tuere is a fresh and touching plea in favor of im-| 
mortality derived from the early grave. Childhood 
and innocence have as often descended to the tomb as 
age and crime. The tender plant springs up and re- 
ceives its first nutrition not without infinite care, and 


| the ruddy cheek and sparkling eye. 


|| pain, and solicitude. The powers of the body begin 


to develope, and the mind, that deathless principle | 
that hides itself within a tabernacle of clay, from the |, 
sight of mankind, plumes its wings, and gathers its | 
energies for a noble flight of observation through the | 
stupendous universe of God’s work, through material | 
works of wonder, and through no less wonderful |. 


‘realms of mental and moral operation—and just on | on the grave of her, whose maternal heart has ceased 
° ; . 1] ce R 
‘the outset of enterprize, for which every soul thirsts || to beat; for we feel that he is bereaved of the friend 


as for cool water amidst burning sand ; an early grave | 
opens beneath the uplifted foot, and the aspirant be- || 
comes a prisoner in the dust he would have spurned || 
in his eagle elevation. 
What but immortality can atone for this apparent 
waste of being? What but an eternity can replace | 
those broken flowers of love and opening confidence. | 
The aged die after a course of energetic and some- | 
times successful action. They have indented the 
plain over which the race of life has been run, so that 
succeeding generations see their tracks, and learn, to 


| some extent, the reason why and wherefore these 


aged men once lived and moved ; but no such reasons 
can be derived from a premature death. The argu- 
ment, then, runs thus: Here lies what once was a 
blooming youth—the budding flower of existence.— 
The frost of death came, and a change passed over 
The mysterious 
union of the invisible fabric of clay was sundered, and 
dust returned to dust, and the spirit to God who gave 
it. Seek ye to know further? The great day of 
restitution will show you that mind cannot slumber— 
cannot retrograde. You will see, in that day, that 
death can no more quench the being, than the idle 
vapor can put out the sun in the firmament. 





MOTHERS. 


You who now glance over these pages, are you a | 
mother? if so, answer me one question—W ould you 
not rather that the child whom you have cherished 
with your soul’s care, whom you have nutured at your 
bosom, whose young joys your eyes have sparkled to 
behold, whose lightest grief you have wept to witness, 
as you would have wept not for your own; over 
whose pure and unvexed sleep you have watched and 
prayed, and as it lay before you thus still and uncon- 
scious of your vigil, have shaped out, oh, such bright 
hopes for its future lot ; would you not rather that, 
while thus young and innocent, not a care tasted, not 
a crime incurred, it went down at once into the dark | 
grave? Would you not rather suffer this grief, bitter 
though it be, than watch the predestined victim grow | 
and ripen, and wind itself more and more around your 
heart, and when it is of full and mature age, and you 
yourself are stricken by years, and can form no new | 
ties to replace the old that are severed, when woes 
have already bowed the darling of your hope, whom 
wo never was to touch, whose sins have already dark- 
ened the bright, sereph, unclouded heart which sin 
never was to dim, behold it sink day by day, altered, , 
diseased, decayed, into the tomb which its childhood | 
had in vain escaped? Answer me: would not the earl- | 
ier fate be far gentler than the last? And if you have | 
known and wept over that early tomb—if you have | 
seen the infant flower fade away from the green soil of || 
your affections—if you had missed the bounding step, | 
and the laughing eye, andthe winning mirth which | 
made this sterile world a perpetual holyday.—Mother | 


| of the Lost, if you have known, and you still pine for || 


' these, answer me yet again—Is it not a comfort, even || 
| while you mourn, to think of all that that breast, now | 
| so silent, had escaped? The cream, the sparkle, the | 

elixer of life, it had already quaffed ; is it not sweet to | 
| think it shunned the wormwood and the dregs? An- 
| swer me, even though the answer be in tears? Bul’r. 





i 


isen some “softer path to glory,” yet, if they have 


\*Physician ! heal thyself!” 


| well written, but;will not answer. Let him try agail, 
| and look a little closer ta his measure. 





THE ORPHAN Roy. : 
How interesting he appears to every feeling ‘iia 
A child robbed of his mother, excites Universal co [ 
miseration, and affection from every bosom wl 
look forward with anxiety to every future petied ; 

) y iod o 
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his life ; and our prayers and our hopes attend ever aaa 
step of his journey. We mingle our tears with his py JOSE 
“9 
VOLUME | 
and guide of his youth! His father would, but canst <2 
not, supply her loss. In vain the whole circle of his! a 
friendships, blend their effort to alleviate his SOrrows 
‘and to fill the place occupied by departed worth: . 
mother must be missed every moment, by a child Who} Tue storm 
has ever known, and rightly valued one, when shot , bane 
sleeps in the grave. No hand feels so soft ag ag her'si = th 
—no voice sounds so sweet—no smile igs so pleas. : 
ant! Never shall he find again, in this wide wilder. Ah! passi 
ness, such sympathy, such fondness, such fidelity, | Bye . 
such tenderness, as he experienced from his mother! — 
The whole world was moved with compassion for thay 
-motherless child, but the whole world cannot supply For thou 
her place to him !—Beauties of Collyer. fir The gla 
OTE IE et And thou 
VALEDICTORY. And we 
The patrons of this paper, and the public generally, And, in tl 
are respectfully informed that my connexion with! Smiles | 
‘The Bouquet,’ as its Editor, ceased with the last es = 
And he 


number. ‘The circumstances which have brought 
g 


about this event need not be detailed. The work hag Thou brin 


had, from its earliest infancy, my attention and care, And the 
and will continue to receive my best wishes for its When the 
prosperity and success. ‘T'o its friends I would ten.d Seems « 


der my thanks for their kindness in encouraging, and 
for their forbearance in criticising my humble efforts ; T 





of its enemies, if any it has, (and I know of none) | SnE wo 
would solicit forgiveness, if in any instance, I have For h 
given cause of offence ;--and to both I in friendship And wi 
bid farewell. MELZAR GARDNER. — 
We have received the first No. of “Tue Meptey, —— 
a monthly periodical, conducted by an association of Alas! " 
the Students of Yale College.’”’ It is a work of 5t Of all 
pages, octavo, and its matter and typographical exe- For } 

cution displays both judgment and taste, yet it shows pHa 
some marks of inexperience. We would inform its Aad v0 
conductors that one article which appears in the Med- A sli 


ley as original, was first published in the Bouquet, and 
therefore, we claim the usual credit. Though we 
are of the opinion that its conductors might have cho- 3 ‘Give us a st 
other, as we 9 
room at the ac 
inthe autumn 
iad been a Mis 
eequenice, poss 
ventures, whic 
of the world. 
Pressing his 
f to collect hi 
‘Ina pleasa 
habitants of 
Wea, our fine 
ports of South 
theet of gold, 
aun, and undis 
f the dolphin 
leaning agains 
Yon a point ( 
semblance t 
Was roused fr 
Mp into the 
nid with whor 
ment to go asl 
However, it 
titter, and dz 


counted the cost, and are determined to persevere, in 
their ‘experiment,’ we certainly wish them ‘good 
speed.’ 





Prize Tatr.—The premium of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS has been awarded by the publisher of ‘Tar 
/ASKET,’ to A. H. Smrru, Esqr. for the article enti 
tled‘ Tue Our.aw or THE Pings,’ which will be found 
in our paper of today, agrecable to the decision of the 
examining Committee. Although it was conditioned 
‘for the best tale founded on incidents connected with 
American History,’ yet we think the number of Com 
petitors must have been very small, or the Commit. 
tee must have been swayed by the sectionality of the 
article to which they have awarded the meed. 





To Corresronpents.—S. C. 8.’ is wanting, both 
in sense and metre. 

Ps an | aa eee ’ strikes at some literary evil, and 
urges reform. But we are constrained to say to him 
His article is very UW 
grammatical. 

‘THE SHIPWRECKED SEAMAN’ by ‘G.’ is tolerably 





